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The CKAIRiJAN (Brazil): I declare open the two hundred and fifty-sixth 
plenary meeting of the Conference of the Eighteen-Nation Committee on Disarmament, 

lAxs. i^ilEDAL (Sweden) 2 The Swedish delegation very much appreciates the 
fact that at this meeting and the next one we are to consider collateral measures* 
Aiiiong them is th^ test'-ban issue ? on which during this session we, have as yet hardly 
moved forward in our negotiations. It is, however, high time that xre took a closer 
look at the possibilities of reaching an agreement, as we have been directed, to do by 
the General Assembly of the United Nations in terms of urgency (a/EES/2032 (IX) } 
END-C/iei), Certain suggestions were made by the Swedish delega.tion on 10 i.-Iarch 
(EirDC/PY^247, ppae et seq.)^ aad even before I heard the comments made by the repre-- 
contcitiv^ of the United States, r^Ir. -Fisher, on 4 April {EUDC/'PY.2 54y PP*19 et_sea. ) — 
those comments are the only ones we have heard so far, and I need not assure my 
colleagues that we are eagerly looking forward to hearing more — I had wanted to get 
an opportunity to supplement my earlier statement with a few remarks in order to 
facilitiate consideration of the whole si'oject and to avoid possible misunderstandings. 

Tae first clarification which seems oo be necessary refers to the nature of 
the procedure which I called ^Verification by challenge" and which was really an 
extension of proposals contained in the Joint Memora.ndum of 16 April 1962 (ENDC/28) 
by the eight non--aligned members of the Eighteen-Nation Committee on Disarmament. 
A clear distinction should be made between the terms 'Verification by challenge'' 
and '^inspection by challenge '% as the former concept, which I used on 10 March, 
is considerably wider than the latter- It does not £ei_se raise any demand for 
inspections, but neither does it exclude them. It is thus not quite correct to 
assume, as dr. Fisher did at the outset of his comments, that I have suggested 
'Verification by challenge" in order to present it as an "alternative to on-site 
inspections" (ENDC/?V.254, pa9)- 

But it is true, of course, that all our endeavours in regard to a test ban, 
including the informal collahoration of certain national seismological observation 
stations, are directed towards reducing the need for controls of a direct, admittedly 
fairly obtrusive, kind. I shall return to the question of inspections in a little 
Yrhile^ but, in order to understand better the general character of the procedure 
and the implications of our suggestions, some moments must be devoted to an exercise of 
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imagination, trying to picture rather c^e^ncretely the whole ran^^e of hypothetical 
situations which might Occur once we^/liad a treaty prohibiting underground test 
explosionso 

In a broa.d wa-y the 'entire process which is unfolded if seismic recordings 
from different parts of the world seem i^o-arouse suvspicicns that an underground 
nuclear test explosion might have occurred can be thought of as a continuance of 
'^challenges''* In the beginning it may consist of informr.l exchanges of views based 
on some telesoismic findings which it has not been possible to \vTite off as clearly 
having been caused by nat)lral earth tremors o Differences in scientific sophistication 
among different States inter'ested in the upholding of a test-ban treaty may be of 
importance in this connexiono It is to be expected that in many cases informal 
questions will be met by spontaneous explanations, perhaps proffrring close-in records 
from seismic stations in the neighbourhood of the event* For developments which 
have so far been made-, no special formulae or prearranged procedures v/ill be needed* 

v/e might have to foresee, however, that sometimes doubts would not be cleared 
away in this informa^l manner « Mr- Fisher rightly pointed out that fairly great 
numbers of ^'unclear" events might not at our present level of knov/ledge be excluded 
from suspicion on purely seismic grounds^ I venture to state, however, that in order 
to classify an event as "suspicious^' rather than: just "unclear" one v;-ould have 
recourse to several indications in addition to whrt the seismic sign?>ls 2JiL-I£ 
contributed to such a judgement o Such an indication might be v^hether the location 
v/a,s one where tests would be likely or totally unlikely to occur» I would suggest 
that even if many unclee.r events occurred, for instance, in Iceland, nobody would be 
moved to voice suspicions of clandestine nuclear tests* i:nd there are of course 
other even less tangible sigiis to go by* 

Such a selection of "suspicious events" with the use of various gxiides for 
proba,bility. judgements v/ould have to be resorted to, I submit, whether the next 
step contemplated were a request for inspections or, as I assume to be preferable, 
at least for this stage, a request, albeit in formal terms, for clarification. Such 
a request would constitute a formalized "challenge", and I think we would agree that 
the only body competent to make such a f6rmal "challenge" should be a government 
pa,rty,to the treaty ™ or several such governments. A quite considerable 
responsibility must be attached to ,the "challehger"^ tlie "challenge" should be used 
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only for obtaining information about seemingly important events. Tr.e challenging 
government which takes upon itself to voice suspicions should be expected also to 
furnish documentation for e stabli slime nt of the event and explanation of its suspicions* 
The replies, vhich in turn would be expected to provide new documentary evidence, 
should in this way be matched by documented queries*, A balance of responsibilities 
must be presupposed — - and that is a feature that was not sufficiently cle-rif ied 
in my earlier presentation. 

Finally, the "challenge" may be thought of as entering an ultimate stages that 
is, when a party to the treaty is so dissatisfied that it is becoming prepared to 
give notice of withdrawal from the trea^ty obligations -- such withdrawal in any case 
being the only sanction available against a breach of the treaty. As that party 
must base such a decision on its strong conviction that clandestine testing by 
another party has created the extraordinary event jeopardizing its national security 
(ErDC/lOu/Eev.l, p. 3), it must also be ready to provide the documentation for these 
suspicions that should accompany its "explanatory memorandum" to the Security 
Council, in consequence of our proposal that such notification of intention of 
withdrawal, should be rnade^ It is that threat of withdrawal, amply supported by 
documentation, which should be considered as the decisive challenge that might induce 
e.n accused party to invite some inspection. I. want to stress the severe character 
of such a challenge, and I can only express my regret if I was not sufficiently clear 
on this point in my earlier statement. 

Let me hasten to add that the procedure which we have called "verification by 
challenge" would provide a useful foundation for a test ban treaty whether or not 
it ended with a deterrent in the form of obligatory on-^site inspections — the 
ultimate deterrent or se,nction,in any case being the risk that the treaty was being 
abrogated. And even if an obligatory inspection has been demanded in a certain case 
the earlier steps in such a consultation process as I have, indicated will have their 
value for the challenged party. This process may, for instance, have led to enough 
clarification ™ for example, through close-in data ™ to reduce the size of the area 

to be inspected. 

I may perhaps therefore be permitted to turn to the representative of the 
United States, who holds to this requirement of inspections, with the argument that 
an ordinance about on-site inspections could be introduced at the tail-end of what 
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I have called the iorocess of clirllengOo i^ad^ witiiin parentheses ^ rae^y I csk: Y/^iat 
is a demand for insioection if not a challenge? Hov.'^ are the events, to be inspecjbed 
chosen if not by the same process- of jud,2'ing certain events to be more suspiciou.is 
than others? And v/he.t is the sanction^ in case an inspection should prove a pa:rty's 
guilt 5 if not the same withdrawal froiu the treaty as might follow a defiance of 
repeated challen^iesV 

In the opposite case, if the agreed will of the parties wore to forgo recourse 
to obligatory inspections, the 'process of challenging would be a feature that would 
evolve practically spontaneously • deiy I reiterate that I cm not hero taking a 
position in regard to such inspections , but just want to stress thrtithe construction 
holds whether obligatory inspections are included or not? Turning in the case of 
this second possibility rather to the representative of the Soviet ULion, may I assure 
him that any fear would bo unfounded that through the concept of ''verification by 
challenge" we might be introducing inspections hy ^ so to speak^ the back door if the 
front door of a treaty were closed to obligatory ones. If obligatory inspections 
e.re not to be included, the tree.ty need not even mention ''inspections^"' at all. It 
might be sufficient to include in the withdrawal clause some such phrase as the 
following: 

'^If satisfactory explanations have not heen forthcoming despite demands for 
them by a government party to the treaty, this government shell have the right 
to w-ithdraw from the treaty if it decides that extraordinary events related 
to the subject matter of the treaty have jeoperdized the supreme interests of 
its country • It shall give notice of such withdra-wal to all other signatory 
and acceding States a.nd to the United Nations Security Council three raonths in 
adva,nce* Such notice shall include a statement of the extraordinary events it 
regards as having jeopardized its supreme interests.'' 

That is actually a passage from a well-=-known treaty, with some slight che^nges. 
Under some such formula a government which Y/ould be averse to a demand for inspection; 
even an implicit one in terms of a more or less persistent "challenge'', would be free 
to act according to its best judgement _i n _cas u> ihiother government might use 
invitation to inspection as one method by v/hich to exculpate itself. only practical 
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experience need decide this point. No government vrould need to raise in advance 
obstacles to the very conclusion of such a treaty as long as it vfas vrilling to 
shoulder the constituent obligation: not to conduct underground nuclea.r test 
explosions. 

I-Iaving tried to make clear the neutral character of the concept of "verification 
by challenge", I must be allowed to voice ray ovm apprehension £>nd that of many others 
that the great Powers are raising too many difficulties in the way of reaching an 
agreement on a comprehensive tost tan — an agreement that is so definitely in the 
interests of all of us. liay I quote a very unsophisticated proverbs "Y/here there's 
a will, there's a way"? It may not be the wey which the Swedish delegation has 
tried to indicate; but some way might easily,be found — provided, of course, that 
the obstacles are not political. 

The Swedish delegation finds it necessary to raise a second point, which seems 
not to have been placed sufficiently in focus: that is, that an agreement to ban 
underground tests is of great concern to many States, not to just a few. The ideas 
that are held particularly in relation to on-site inspections as the chief instrument 
for ensuring that such a treaty would be upheld seem still to treat the matter as if 
it were a question of just two sides, two "adversary" parties to the treaty. This 
thought-psttern obviously developed during an earlier period when the three-Power 
Conference — and the very name is indicative — was studying the test-ban issue. 
Kow, however, we are in search of an institutional framework that takes into consider- 
ation a great number of parties to such a treaty. 

The non-proliferation aspect of a comprehensive test ban calls for a 
reorientation. Our scheme of challenging suspected parties lends itself, I believe, 
quite well to application- not only to the existing nuclear weapon countries but also 
to what are sometimes called would-be nuclear weapon countries. It also, would create 
a right for them to voice suspicions that some Power might be changing the course of 
vents by again stepping up the armaments race. Sow would a pattern relying only 
on obligatory inspections handle these cases? Should all signatories be exposed to 
the same number of inspections? Who should have the right to ask for them — should 
any and all parties to the treaty have such a right? iuid what about the right to 
conduct them — or should that responsibility be delegated only to some? le have to 
remind ourselves that wo have, as I believe, given up the idea of having an 
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international conmiission take on such responsibilities^, Is it not then in everybody's 
interest to ha,ve a procedure such as challenging which v/ould be of more general 
e^pplicability than inspections in loco, to resort to as the more regular feature? 

One third and final point « Hoving considered several varying possibilities 
of drawing up an agreement for prohibiting underground nuclear tests ^ I have been 
struck by the seemingly imperative necessity to have such a ban laid down in' a treaty 
which is formerly separated from the ivioscow Agreement on the partial test ban 
(El\TDC/lOC/Revol). This springs to the foreground as soon as we recognize that 
withdrawal is the only sanction against possible violation*. imd we must all be 
desirous that ^ even if uncertainties should prevail regarding underground tests 
to such an extent that abrogation threatened, this should not be allowed to place 
the MOSCOW Agreement also in jeopardy ^ thus opening anew the whole gamut of testing 
possibilities. It has seemed to me necessary to draw attention to this problem at 
this early stage, as several delegations may be occupied in tentative drafting of 
the underground test ba-n<, 

Such a test ban we must achieve ^ and we must achieve it in this session. 
When we recall our United Nations assignment it is evident that we have no right to 
irork solely on one possibility , the prospect of concluding a non-^prolif eration 
agreement. Even if that prospect is not as dim as it has hitherto seemed to be, 
we must also proceed with the comprehensive test ban and, I hope, other collateral 
measures such as a halt of production of fissionable materials for weapons purposes. 
It is to be hoped that we shall from now on sit down in serious negotiations about 
the details of an un.derground test--ban treaty and that we shall in our o^vn countries 
'begin to prepare public opinion for a portentous decision in rega.rd to testing. 

i/iay I just clothe my concern in the United Nations warning to us in resolution 
2032 (IX), "Noting with regret that notwithsta.nding these resolutions nuclear weapon 
tests have taken place" (ENDC/iei) , and also its challenging reminder that the 
(jeneral Assembly is "Mindful of the crucial importance of a comprehensive test ban 
to the issue of non-proliferation of nuclear weapons" ( ibido ) . 

Mro._.FOSTEH. (United States of America): It is a great pleasure for me to 
return to Geneva and to rejoin the Committee *s active and important work. During 
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the few weeks that I have been away because of other duties that recalled me to 
Washington, I have continued to follow the work of the Conference with close attention^ 
I return to it supported by the renewed determination of my Government to seek early 
solutions to the many urgent problems before this Committee ^ 

First ^ I should like to take this opportunity to add my own words of welcome to 
those already addressed to Mr, Roshchin, the new leader of the Soviet delegatiouo I 
have worked with him in the past and I look forward to fruitful collaboration again in 
our dual capacity as co-Chairmen of this Committee and leaders of our respective 
delegations* It is also, a pleasure for me to greet Iviro Lahoda, who now leads the 
delegation of Czechoslovakiao 

I have listened with great interest to the statement made today by the leader of 
the Swedish delegation, Mrs. Ifyxdol. 1 shall study her thoughtful and interesting 
comments when they appear in the verbatim records As usual, she has provided us with 
much food for thought* 

Today, in directing the attention of this Conference to collateral measures, we 
are recognizing the urgency of achieving some real progress in our efforts to halt the 
nuclear arms race. ¥e are seeking to accomplish such reductions as are possible in 
todays s world, while awaiting agreement on how we can make progress toward general, and 
complete disarmament* 

'\^en we come to discuss the provisions of article III of the United States draft 
treaty on non-proliferation (SNDC/l52 and Add*l), we shall be dealing with the 
safeguards that we seek to have nations accept in connexion with their peaceful 
applications of nuclear energy. "^Vhenever we discuss safeguards, the question 
inevitably arises as to a balance between the obligations to be undertaken by the 
nuclear weapon States and those to be undertaken by the non-nuclear weapon States* 

This statement today by the United States delegation deals precisely with the 
safeguards that would apply to the nuclear weapon States tmder our proposal 
(ENDC/120^ 165) to halt the production of fissionable material for weapons use, to 
transfer a total of 100,000 kilograms of U~235 to peaceful uses under safeguards, and 
to destroy the thousands of nuclear weapons from which the material for such a 
transfer wo\ild be obtained^ The stated offer includes a willingness to add plutoniimi 
in agreed amounts obtained from the destroyed weapons to the transfer to peaceful uses;> 
if the Soviet Union will do likewise* Thus the total amount of fissionable material 
transferred to peaceful purposes would be somewhat greater than 100,000 kilograms. 
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I stress this measure for tvro reasons* First it is indeed most germane to the 
non-proliferation treaty that Y^e are considering. I should point out that the 
United States pojiition has not changed;, that the entry into force of a non- 
proliferation treaty should not be conditioned upon entry into force of other measures 
which have been proposed for halting the nuclear arms race« At the same time^ the 
United States recognizes that if we are to halt the nuclear arms' race ™ not just 
for a moment but lastingly ™ we must have a programme of related measures in 
addition to a non-proliferation treaty^ and we must begin to work on them in the same 
det^uil as we. have been v?-orking on a non-proliferation treaty. 

This necessity is recognized both in the fifth paragraph of the preamble and in 
the second paragraph of a^rticle VI of the United States draft treaty* In the preamble 
the parties to the treaty would express their desire "to achieve effective agreements 
to halt the c arms race^ sjnd to reduce armaments, including particularly nuclear 
arsenals^' (MDC/l52)* i^ticle VI provides that after a period of time, which is to 
be agreed, following entry into force of the trea^ty, tv/o-thirds of the parties may 
call a conference of signatories "in order to review the operation of the treaty" 
(ibid>^ pe3)o I believe one of the topics the parties would be entitled to consider 
in this review would be how well we were carrying out the intention, expressed in 
the preamble, of halting the arms race and reducing nuclear a,rsehalsu 

The second reason for emphasizing today the cut-off, transfer, and demonstrated 
destruction proposal (EiiDC/l65) is that it provides an excellent example of the kind 
of safeguards whicn nuclear weapon States should be called upon to accept as part of 
the task of halting the arms race. 

The problem of adequate verification of arms control measures has consistently 
thwarted our efforts to reach agreements It is not altogether surprising that this 
should be so. From time to time within the United States Government, a.s we have 
studied possible courses of action in the direction of disarmament, we have ha.d to 
consider how the intentional or inadvertent disclosure of classified information 
could be used a.gainst us militarily, and v/e recognize that other States may have 
similar concerns. 

For its part, hov/ever, the Soviet Union he.s branded virtually all of our efforts 
to design arrangements providing necessary assurances as attempts to gain an 
opportunity for espionage -- a^nd it has apparently done that without any real 
analysis of the relative need and simplicity of these verification proposals. We 
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continue to hope that the Soviet Union will soon recognize that there is quite 
another perspective in which inspection for verification can and should be viewed<» 
A State can.not responsibly enter into international commitments which limit its 
ov/n freedom of action in important security ; areas unless it feels confident that 
its own restraint is being matched by that of other parties to the agreement. Let 
us face this squarely* We are involved in an area where fundamental security 
interests are at stake ™ the area, of nuclear weapon defence© 

The United States earnestly seeks nuclear arms control measures to increase 
its o^vn security and the security of other States » But if these measures are to 
have the desired effect of increasing" international stability and decreasing the 
chances of a nuclear war ever taking place ^ it is essential that a party should have 
reasonable confidence that the other parties are carrying out their end of the 
bargain. In the case of an a^greement where purely national means of verification 
are not deemed adequate^ we seek to define and obtain only the minimum amount of 
inspection needed to let the parties know that the agreement is being fulfilled* 

In the case of the cut-off in production of fissionable material ajnd destruction 
of weapons^ the necessary associated verification measures a,re simple j, practical 
and unobtrusive « There is absolutely no basis for attempting to dismiss them as a 
scheme for espionage o However^ the United States does not propose any particular 
arms control measure merely because its verification would be simple and practical^ 
We seek measures tha^t have intrinsic value ™ that v/ill cnntribute to peace and 
security and to our ultimate goal of general and complete disarmament <» 

Movst delegations here have ackaowledged the importance of the cut-off and 
weapons destruction measure; but some delegations, have voiced opinions that would 
seem to deny that what we are proposing is significant* .To assert. that the cut-off, 
transfer, and weapons destruction proposal ^^has nothing in common with disarmament" 
amounts to stating that slowing do-wn has nothing to do with stopping c Had the 
cut-off of production of fissionable materia.ls been negotiated when it was first 
proposed, the United States arsenal of weapons today would have been a fraction 
of its present size*. Without a halt in the near future, nuclear stockpiles a.re 
bound to grow ever la^rger, adding to the vast amounts of potentia^l death and 
destruction • 

Our proposal goes beyond a ha^lt, significant as that is, and seeks an initial 
reduction in these nuclear stockso To assert that "only obsolescent weapons 
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would be destroyed" is to. overlook the fact that a halt in production^ and the 
destruction of thousands of v^eapons, add up to a net reduction of these weapons* 
Included in the weapons to be destroyed would be bombs and warheads of a class that 
have a death-^dealing potential which the vforld fortunately has not experienced o 
Furthermore;, the fissionable material in them; with a half-life of 700 million years 
in the case oi U-235 and 24^000 years in the case of plutonium^ will virtually 
never be obsolete a,s sources of great amounts of energy -- whether used peacefully 
or in weapons o 

¥e challenge also the validity of the Soviet assertion that the destroyed 
weapons would simply be replaced by utilizing the large remaining stocks of 
fissionable materials o' Is the Soviet Union saying it has over-produced fissionable 
material beyond its weapon requirements to the extent that 40^000 kilograms of U-235 
would not be missed? If sO;, we should be pleased if the Soviet Union would propose 
an increase in the amount to be transferred by its side. In proposing a transfer 
of 60^000 versus 40<,000 kilograms^ the United States has sought to reach numbers 
large enough to make substantial cuts into the total stocks available for weapons. 
At the same time^ our proposal y/ould not place either side in an intolerable 
situation of uncertainty in view of. the limited amount of information that would 
be disclosed by the system of verification that we are proposing « 

Let me now describe the kinds of safeguards that the United States believes 
are appropriate to the significance of the' cut-off ; transfer, and weapons destruction 
proposal* In doing so ^ I shall not attempt to describe the complete system of 
safeguards. I shall rather give a few additional details regarding the kinds of 
inspection that our studies have shown to be adequate o T7e would emphasize that 
these descriptions are intended to stimula^te discussion, and not to present a 
fixed position o Y!e welcome further discussion on the topic of inspection for 
verficeition of this measure* ¥e are certain that the capability of generating 
helpful ideas to provide adequate assurances that agreements are being honoured is 
not to be found exclusively in any one country. 

Our teclmical specialists have studied^ for example, the problem of verifying 
that Plutonium production reactors shut down in compliance mth either a production 
cut-^off or reciprocal pi ant ^by-plant reductions remain shut between visits of 
inspectors. Two alternatives have been investigated « In one ca.se, access would 
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be peTrnitted to the ^^^orking faces of the reactor it self « In the other ^ access 
would be permitted only to the exterior of the reactor building or buildings. When 
access is permitted to the reactor, we believe that visits by inspectors to the 
reactor could be scheduled at intervals separated by several months , requiring perhaps 
a week for the initial visit and one or tyro days for subsequent visits. 

The shutdown monitoring system they would utilize includes basically four 
simple concepts: First, target material is placed in a reactor core to beooin© 
radioactive in the event of reactor operation o Second, a "safing tape'' or wire 
fixes the location of the tci^rget material v/ithin the reactor so as to be subject to 
the reactor's neutron flux, if any* Third, the tape is so fabricated that it is 
unique, and hence any substitution of the tape can be detected* Fourth, an exterior 
seal at each end of the channel contr.ining the tape provides the inspection team with 
assurance that the v.dre or tapes has remained in its fixed loca^tion between 
inspections* 

The target material — • for example, cobalt -- is introduced into the "aafing 
tape" and would be activated approximately linearl};^ with exposure to neutrons. The 
resulting radioactivity, if any. could be read with standard radiation detection 
meters ♦ 

This system is deacribed in further detail in a working paper which we are 

submitting today v/ith the request tha,t it be circulated as a document of the 
Sight een-N at ion Committee on Disarmament (SMDC/l74)« i.gain I would emphasize that 
it is not our intention to insist on this or any other inspection method or 
procedure at this time* 7fe offer the paper so that the details of what we have been 
studying can be considered and commented, on b^'- others « 

We have also studied possible alternative procedures where access might be 
limited to the exterior of the reactor buildings. Such a limit could possibly be 
the external fences surrounding the buildings, if such fences were vn.thin 100 or 
200 metres of the buildings themselves. Under such circumstances, we believe there 
is a reasonable chance that a' reactor could be monitored satisfactorily by granting 
near- continuous random access to the perimeter fence <, Such access would have to be 
available on about one hour's notice at any time. The field insx^ectors would be 
eq^uippecl with neutron and gamma ray det<§otors as well as equipment sensitive to 
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radiation in the. infra-red portion of the spectruiriQ Each of these devices is of 
standard design and all are familiar to qualified electronic technicians the world 
over* 

The. inspection procedures we describe could be utilized by whatever inspection 
organisation was charged with carrying out the inspectiono The internatione.l 
Atomic Energy Agency has already developed some procedures for monitoring reactors 
in op.eration^ and more needs to be done in this area,. The Working Paper 
(SNDC/134) submitted by the United States in Jime 1964 outlines the procedures 
we believe to be necessary to monitor other facilities that would.be involved in 
a cut-off of production of fissionable material for weapons o 'lie e.re continuing 
to study these suggested methods in order to provide greater detail on some future 
occasion^ and we hope that other nations are also giving careful consideration to 
these problems* 

Our proposal to destroy, nuclear weapons to obtain fissionable ma^terial for 
transfer to peaceful uses is another example that the procedures we have suggested 
for consideration are designed to " take propeiv account of the need to protect the 
sensitive elements of the design of nuclear weapons*. These suggested procedures 
have been outlined before; but let me describe in somewhat more detail the kind 
of demonstration process we have in mind* Aga-in I would emphasize that the 
United Sta.tes does not intend to prejudice future discussion of this subject by 
advocating any one method of demonstrated destruction. Rather it is our intention 
to encourage discussion by providing enough deta.il to focus attention on the kinds 
of problems that must be worked out if we are to reach agreements in which aAl 
parties can paorticipate with confidence, 

A facility for demonstrated, destruction of nuclear wea^pons would probably 
consist of a receiving corapo.imd^. buildings for weapons, disassembly enclosed by a 
security fence^ and a.n assay laboratory for verifying the actual amounts of 
fissionable materials yielded by the destruction process* In this way^ the total 
proposal— including cut->off; destruction^ a.nd transfer aspects ~ is keyed to 

the fissionable material* 

Prior to the introduction of a batch of weapons for processing^ inspection 
personnel would make. .a walk-through tour of the complete facility to observe that 
no weapon components or materials were "inside. A batch of weapons would then be 
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moved into the receiving compound and inspectors would be permitted visua.1 access 
to the exterior of the weapons ♦ affording an opportmiity to count them^- and perhaps 
also to weigh them. 

At this point inspectors \70uld retire beyond the security fence but would 
continue to have access to the perimeter, affording an opportunity to check all 
movements of material in-to and out of the external fences* 

As a result of the disassembly and destruction process, f issiona^bie materia,l 
would be brought out through the security fence from time to time to an- assay 
laboratory^ where it would be carefully weighed, its isotope composition would be 
determined^ and it would then be placed under International Atomic Energy Agency 
or equivalent international safeguards to assure its use for peaceful purposes 
only* Non--nuclear components would be reduced to a sta,te of rubble that would not 
disclose classified i.nformation and would be shipped out of the facility fox 
final disposal « Such disposal could; for example^ consist of deep-ocean burial <> 

kt the conclusion of the processing a batoh of weapons, inspectors w^ould 
again be granted access to the. inside of the entire facility to observe that no 
material has been withhe3.do This is a simple^ straightforward procedure which 
allows no possibility for espionage, requires no visits to other sites or 
installations, and in fact protects that information properly classified in the 
interests of national security* 

In conclusion, let me express the hope that by going into some detail about 
the operations of the type of inspection system which the United Sta^tes would 
wish to have considered in connexion v/ith measures to halt the arms race and 
reduce nucler.r arsenals, we have made it clear that we a.re sincere in attempting 
to provide for only that A^-erif ioation which* is necesse.ry to meet the security 
needs of the participating coun.tries* We apply this principle both to non-nuclear 
weapon States and to States possessing nucleevP weapons. 

The obligation of all of us to reach an accord that can reduce the nuclear 
threat requires compromise' by all aides o We hope that our remarks today will be 
viewed in a spirit .of accommodation which v/ill result' in the acceptance of 
reasonable safeguards by the nuclear v^eapon States. ¥e further believe that the 
non-nuclear weapon States represented here will agree that such safeguards are 
in no way less appropria^te bhah those we would seek to have accepted by themv 
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¥e would welcome further comments on this proposed measure from all delegations^ 
and particularly from those non«nuclea,r weapon States v/hich have stressed the need 
to make a start in reducing existing nuclear arsenals o 

Mro RQSHGHBI (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) (translation from 
Russian) % lie have listened with interest to the statements made in the Committee 
by the representative of Sweden^ iVlrs. Myrdal, and the representative of the 
United States^ Mr» Poster* lie shall study with due attention the considerations^ 
rea>sons and arguments which they have set forth a.nd shall express in due course our 
opinion concerning the suggestions put forward in their statements* I should like 
to thank Mr* Foster for his words of welcome to me© 

lie should now like to expound the point of view of the Soviet delegation on 
the questions being considered today by the Cosmixttee* Th^ Eighteen-Nation Committee 
has today resumed the consideration of measures the implementation of which should 
lead to the lessening of international tension and the elimination of the threat 
of waro The Soviet Union attaches great importance to the reaching of agreement 
on such meas.ureso In doing so^ we take into account the dangerous development 
of international events^ which ever more insistently calls for the elimination of 
everything that is driving the world tovmrds a nuclear war* In discussing the 
problems on the a^genda of the Eight een-Nation Committee^ -w^e cannot ignore the 
fact that the United States of iaiierica> having flagrantly violated the Geneva 
Agreements^ is waging a war of aggression against the Democratic Republic of 
Viet-Nam and against the people of South Yiet-Nam* 

The continuance of this aggression^ which the United States of iimerica is 
trying to extend to other countries of South-East Asia^ is fraught with the most 
dangerous consequences for general peace o The actions of the United States in 
Viet-Nara are increasing the danger of the outbreak of a world 7/ar and directXy 
contradict the* statements made by the representatives of the United States ^ 
including those made here in the Sight een'-Nat ion Committee^ concerning their 
striving for disarmament and the accomplishment of measures tha.t would pave the 
way to the elimination of the threat of a nuclear war* 

In the situation where nuclear missiles are found in the armaments of States 
asady as a result of the aggressive policy of the United States^ the world may 
find itself faced vath an outbreak of nuclear war^ a particularly important and 
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urgent task of the Eight eeri-Nation Committee' is to eiiminate the danger of war and 
to e.ccomplish a number of measures connected with nuclea^r disarmament"* Proposals 
in regard to such measures are* cont-ained in the message of the Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR; Mr. Kosygin^ to the Sight een-^N at ion Committee 
of 1 February (Si:rac/r67 ) . They have p.1so been set forth in the s'ta,tements of 
representatives of the socialist and non~a,ligned countries- 

One of the principal measures the implement ration of which would considerably, 
reduce the threat of a nuclear war and improve the international situation is the 
elimination of milita^ry bases in foreign territories and the withdrawa,l of 
foreign troops from such territories r. For this reason we should like to begin 
our statement of our position on collateral measures by once again drawing the 
attention of the members of Committee to this argent question^. 

As we know. the. Western Powers, and first and foremost the United Ste.tes, 
hr.ve at present on foreign territories/ including some immediately adjoining 
the Soviet Union and other socialist countries, niomerous military bases and 
various kinds of military installations. At these installations they maintain 
armed forces numbering altogether more than one million men, and are ooxitinuing 
to increase them. The existence of n\m.c;rous military bases and military 
installations, and eJso of large contingents of troops ox the United States and 
the United Kingdom stationed in potentio.lly dangerous areas of the world, is 
undoubtedly today one of the main sources of international conflict and tension 
and of the intensification of the threat of a nuclear vmr. 

The military bases of the United States of America and some other. I'Testern 
Powers are being used not only as a means of exerting pressure on peace-loving 
States o Many of these bases have been turned into springboards for aggression^ 
into instruments for fighting against national liberation movements. J't is 
precisely from United States military bases situated in Asia and in the Far East . 
that Am.erican aggression in Yiet-Nam has been carried on for a long time already 
and further persistent efforts are being made to crush the national liberation . 
movement in vSouth Vie t -Name The elimination of foreign military, bas^s. and the 
vdthdrawal of troops from the territories of other countries would make it 
easier for the peoples of the world to achieve their . national aspirations and ^ 
would set up serious obstacles to the unleashing of wars of aggression against . 
independent States c 
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The existence of foreign military bases and troops in the territories of 
other. countries also increases the danger of the accidental outbreak of a 
nuclear vmr, This was shown, as we have pointed out (ENDC/l&9 and Corr-l)^ by the 
crashing of a United States bomber carrying nuclear v/eapons over the coast of 
Spain last January, as a result of which a densely.-populated area of Spain was 
subjected to radioactive contamination^ and it Y/as only by chance that the 
crash did not lead to more harmful and even catastrophic consequences « 

In view of the grave dangers involved in the continuation of flights of 
bombers with nuclear weapons e.board, the Soviet delegation considers it necessary 
to propose once aga,in to the members of the Committee that an appeal be made for 
the immediate discontinuance of flights of aircraft v/ith nuclear v/eapons aboard 
beyond the national borders of States* 7'e ma^^- note in this connexion that 
some Y/est European States, including France^ have already taken decisions 
prohibiting flights over their territories of foreign military aircraft carrying 
nuclear bombs • 

It is precisely for this reason that many States p.re in favour of the speediest 
possible solution of the question of eliminating foreign military bases' and 
vdthdrawing troops from the territories of other countries. Together with the 
socialist countries the ma^jority of non~-aligned States have expressed themselves 
in favour of this solution to the question. This is sho^m^ in particular, by 
the statements of many delegations a.t the twentieth session of the General 
Assembly of the United Na^tions in the autumn of 1965 • Thus the representative 
of the United Arab Republic, Inr . Riad, declared in the General Assembly on 
7 October last : 

'* « o . we consider tha^t the military bases in foreign countries 
ma^intained by colonia.l Povrers for the pur^^ose of intimida.ting a-nd 
threatening the nationalist movements of libera^tion constitute a 
direct menace to intern at iona.1 peace and security^ Once aga.in we 
insist on the liqiiide.tion of these foreign military bases, and we 
reject the underlying policies v/hich motivate their presence*" 
( a/PVo1351, Pc33 ) 
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Further evidence to this effect is provided by the resolution adopted at the 
twentieth session of the General Assembly concerning the implementation of the 
Declaration on the granting of independence to colonial countries and peoples, which 
contains an appeal to all colonial Powers "to dismantle the military bases installed 
in colonial territories and to refrain from establishing nevf ones", (A/RE3/ 21Q5 (^uX) ) 
The representatives of a number of countries have also spoken at the present session 
of the Sighteen-Nation Committee in favour of eliminating . foreign military bases and 
withdrawing troops from the territories of other countries • 

The present international situation imperatively requires the urgent elimina^tion 
of all foreign military bases in the territories of other countries and the withdrawal 
of foreign troops from such territorieso The Soviet delegation deems it essential 
that the Eighteen-Nation Committee should once again endea,vour to reach agreement 
on the accomplishment of tnese measures, which 7^ould undoubtedly be an important 
step towards eliminating the threat of a nuclear war and strengthening international 
security. 

Unfortunately we are compelled to note tha.t, as the course of the discussio.ns 
in the Committee shows, the delegations of the United States and other Western Powers 
evade discussion of the question of eliminating foreign military bases and withdrav/ing 
foreign troops' from the territories of other countries. The efforts of the 
represenoatives of these Powers to ignore and sidetrack this urgent international 
problem of the present day only go to show thr.t their governments are opposed to its 
solution* Thus progress in this matter turns on the negative position of the '.Vesto 

Of great importance for improving the international situa^tion, strengthening 
peace and developing peaceful co-operation among nations would be the creation of 
denuclearized zones in various careas of the world. The creation of such zones would 
at the same time make it easier to solve such an important problem as that of 
preventing the spread of nuclear weapons, as well as to accomplish other measures 
of nuclear disarm^ament . This has been pointed out on many occasions in the 
statements of delega^tes at the twentieth session of the General Assembly, as well 
as here in the statements of members of our Committee^ 

The connexion of the question of creating denuclearized zones with the problem 
of preventing the spread of nuclear weapons is also indicated in resolution 2028 (XX) , 
adopted at the aforesaid session of the United Nations General Assembly, ' which 
provides for the right of States — 

". , , to conclude regional treaties in order to ensure the total absence 
of nuclear wea^pons in their respective territories^" (ENDC/I6I) 
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The question- of 'denuclearized'' kan^ closely coniiectbd'with the problem' of ' 

iniernatibMl^^^ecJtrrityv^s '^ wlioleV The" Ethiopia;!!- r^presehbative/ i?xibassador ' Aberra^ 
dreVr ihe Gommittee"' s attention to this" fact whet), hfe ' r,aid: 

>^The' phenomenon of denuclea^tiza-^^ion is' a rogiorlal collective endeavour of 
paramount importan6e ' to national' security : ... " ' (MDC/PV , 242,_j^^^) , 
The conclusion of agreements on th^-'-creatioh of denuclearized zones "vvould also 
help- towards the accompli shmenf^ of ' siifeh- a dis armament mea-;ure as 'that which we have 
already mentioned:- the eli-mination of foreign military baset3' and the withdrawal of 
foreign troops from the territories of other countries. It^ is precisely this 
approach to the problem that is shared by most of the States 'interested" in the • 
effectiveness of denuclearized zone s^ wherever they may be created: in Africa, 
: Latin- America; Europe or other regions of the world. 

Of great importance for strengthening peace throughout the wo rid, reducing 
international tension and halting the arms race would be the implementation of a 
nuHoer of measures with a view to creating a system of security in Europe-- that 
potentially most dangerous area in' the whole world, \mere, as v/e have already 
pointed' o-ut, the largest numbers of foreign troops and armaments are concentrated 
and v/here huge arsenals of nuclocar and other weapons of mass destruction are "located. 

: More than twenty years have passed since the end of the Second 'World ^ar, but 
the- situe.tion in Europe is still not normal-. ?or m.ore than two decades the United 
States of America has been maintaining its troops a.nd military bases there, using 
the-.-i as an iipporta^nt lever of influencing the policies and economies of a number of 
European States o In this connexion -.to should like to point out that the United 
States Government is a^-ting contrary to the sta-^eraent made by President Eranl-clin 
"D. Roosevelt a:t the Yalta Conference on '5 February 1945 to the effect that United 
States troops v/ould not rem.ain in Europe for much more than two years ai'ter the 
end. of 'the Y;ar. ' Further, v/e sho aid like to stress that the "United States and the 
^Un^r&ed Kingdom have placed -their nuclear wea^pons at many military bases in Europe 
•and other parts' Of the" world.' 

Tne creation in Europe of a system of collective security and the^ normalization 
of the situation in that area of the v^jrld are of particular importance because one 
of the States of that continent-^ - the Federal Republic of Gerniany -^-. has taken a 
course aimed at reviewing the results of the Second V.'^orld War and restorinp- the 
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frontiers of the defunct Third Reich,. Quite recently — on 25 March — the 
Government of the Federal Republic of Germany addressed to the governments of other 
States a Note in which to all intents and purposes a claim is made for the revision 
of the existing frontiers in Europe. In particular it is asserted in the Note that 
"according to international law, Germany continues to exist within its frontiers of 
31 December 1937." It is evident from this Note, which is presented by its 
authors as practically an "act of goodwill", that the Government of the Federal 
Republic of Germany intends henceforth to carry on a revanchist policy. The 
extensive militarization of Western Germany, which at present has the largest number 
of armed forces in Western Europe, is being carried out precisely for this purpose, 

European security must envisage the crea^tion of such conditions as vi^ould 
preclude for ever the possibility of any repetition of German aggression. It should 
be recalled therefore that the Second world War was followed by the conclusion of 
the Potsdam Agreement, which was the result of the struggle of the peoples of the 
world against fascism a,nd the expression of their hopes that Germany would turn its 
face towards peace and abandon for ever the policy of military adventures. The 
depa/rture from the Potsdam Agreement — and some of our former wa.r--time Allies are 
even trying to cle.im credit for this — has resulted in dem^ands for a revision of the 
map of Europe, the growth of v/est German armaments, and the claims of the ruling 
circles of the Federal Republic of Germany for the possession of nuclear weapons. 
All this is producing a highly tense situation in central Europe. 

In this connexion we cannot but stress the peaceful policy of the German 
Democratic Republic aimed at lessening tension in Europe, Evidence of this is also 
provided by the recent Statement of the Government of the German Democratic Republic 
to the Sighteen-Nation Committee (SWDG/168), in which it solemnly declared that 
it was ready to enter into a commitment to renounce nuclear weapons provided that 
the Federal Republic of Germany was prepared to do the same. At the same time it 
called upon the nuclear Powers, in so far as they have nuclear weapons on German eioil, 
to withdraw these nuclear weapons from German territory and in future keep it free of 
nuclear wee^^pons. 
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Likewise of great importance for ensuring tbe security of European, and indeed 
of non-European^ countries are the proposals of the People's Republic of Poland for 
creating a denuclearized zone in Contial Europe (ENDC/C.l/l) , and for "freezing 
nuclear and thermo->nuclear weapons in that area" (ENDC/PV,189> p. 6), Both these 
proposals have a common objective:, to half the nuclear arms race in Central Europe, 
to lessen tension, to strengthen mutual trust and to create security conditions in 
that area which would enable other outstanding international problems to be settled^ 
The implementation of the proposal of the Peoplq ' s Republic of Poland to freeze 
nuclear a,nd thermo-nuclear weapons in Central Europe would be of groat ii::iportance 
for normalizing the situation in the world, since without upsetting the existing 
balance of forces it would, as was very rightly pointed out by the representative 
of Poland, Mx. Blusztajn, help to ihalt the atomic v^eapons race, (SNDC/PV,247, p. 36) 

The Soviet Union and other socialist countrieo fully support these proposals 
of the German Democratic Republic and the People's Republic of Poland, Yv^iich are 
of great importance for the security not only of Europe but also of other continents. 
\7e Kaye already stated on many occasions that the transformation of Central Europe 
into a nuolea,r-.free zone woul.d be a considerable contribution towa.rds the creation 
of a system based on co-operation and collective security* For the purpose of 
discussing the proposals of the socialist and other European States concerning a 
military detente, reduction of arm,e.ments in Europe, and the development of peaceful 
and mutually-advantageous relations among all European countries, and in order to 
find a basis for agreem.ent on these que-^.tions, it would be desirable, as we have 
already pointed; out, to convene r.n appropriate international conference. 

Great attention has been given by all the delegations in the Eighteen-Natioii 
Committee to the question-oi putting- an end to nuclear weapon tests underground, 
the question to which the very detailed statement m.ade todet-y by Mrs. M^'^rdal was 
devoted. In many sta,t erne nts it has been stressed that a jpcsitive solution of 
this question would stop the improvem.ent of weapons of -mass destruction and greatly 
help to prevent a further increase in the number of States possessing nuclear weapons. 

The Soviet Union attaches paramount importance to this question. The Soviet 
Government he.s repeatedly declared its readiness to conclude immediately an 
international agreement on the discontinuance of underground nuclea,r tests, although 
the Soviet Union has ca-rried out far fewer underground tests than the United States 
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of Miierica, The Soviet Union considers that an agreement to ban nuclear explosions 
undergro\ind would be carried out effectively; since there exists in many countries 
seismic equipment of such reliability and sensitivity that no State having agreed 
to refrain from carrying out underground nuclear tests would venture to carry out 
nuclear explosions underground in. a secret and deceptive manner. The risk of being 
detected and caught rod-handed is too great for anyone to venture to violate such 
an agreement. This was pointed out as far back as three years ago by some of the 
most prominent iimerican scientists^ including Professor Kans Bethe^ Mr, David Inglis 
and Dr« Bernard Eeld^ who in a joint declaration published on 9 April 1963 stated: 
"Even though a single small test might be concealed by being confused 

with an earthquake if the test were conducted in a region of frequent 

earthquake occurrences, o.ny significant series of tests would be almost 

impossible to conceal," (ENDC/85, p. 3) 
That was said a^lmost three years ago. The risk has become even greater now that 
seism.ic equipment has been considera^bly improved. 

At the meeting of this Committee on 4 April the United States representative , 
Mr, Eisher^, in his statement devoted to the discontinuance of nuclear weapon tests, 
tried to convince us of the necessity of on--site inspection, without which, allegedly, 
an agreement on this question cannot be concluded and implemented (ENDC/PVo254,pp.l6 
et seq O . In insisting on the mandatory carrying out of inspection, the United 
States is guided by political considerations rather than by the desire to conclude an 
agreement on the prohibition of nuclear weapon tests underground. The United States 
C£innot fail to know that there is no need for international inspection in order to 
detect underground nucleo.r explosions. Nevertheless it brings up this question, 
thus m.aking it cUf f icult to reach an agreement to ban all nuclear tests. 

During the negotiations on the discontinuance of nuclear tests which v/ere 
previously held in Geneva we, to our regret, were repeatedly convinced that the 
United States shows a tendency to approach the evalua,tion of scientific data 
exclusively from the point of view of its political interests, and to repudiate its 
own previous proposals and the decisions agreed with the other side if those decisions 
do not fit in with its political aims. That is how the United States acted in 1959 
when, after publishing the well-known report of Dr. Berkner, it in fact repudiated 
-fee recommendations of the Geneva meeting- of experts in July-August 1958, a.lthough 
it had tr.ken part in agreeing them. 
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During a nm-nber of years o.t the negotiations on tlio discontinuance of nuclear 
Y/eapon tests the Soviet Union^ bein^^ anxious to clear the way to\vards an agreement, 
repeatedly met the ./ostern Povro"^ s half-^^ay and accepted many of their proposals, 
including those relating to control. rioweverj after thev':-e steps by the Soviet 
Union the United States, - as the negotiations showed* repudiated its ov^n proposals, 
with the result that the matter once again reached a deadlock, Je are thus faced 
with the question whether the United States is at present interested in the 
di scent inue.nce of underground nuclear tests and Y/bether is it prepared to come 
to an understanding in regard to concluding an Ci^greement on this q^uestion, 

In this connexion we should like to note that the United Sto.tes Government, as 
the Soviet delegation pointed out in its statement on" 8 March, is planning a new- 
series of- underground nuclear weapon tes^ts, calculated for a number of years ahead, 
(ENDC/PY . 246 ^ PP'24, 25). 111 ohis compels us to thinl. cand assume that the 
artificially-contrived obstacles in the v/ay of a cor.-n-rrehensive agreemxOnt on the 
discontinuance of- nuclear tests will continue to exist so long as the United States 
is' not prepared to reach agreement on this vitp>l and urgent question. 

The question of ba,nning nuclear weapons occupies an impjortant place within the 
complex of nuclear disarm.ei.ment m.easures. A.s we have ^al ready ste.ted hero on many 
occasions, the Soviet Union is in favour of prohibiting such weapons altogether, 
discontinuing their jjroduction, remioving them from arm.aments and' liquidating all 
stocks of themi. The prohibition and destruction of nuclear w^eap ens is the core of 
all the Soviet proposals on disarmament questions which the Soviet Governir.ent has 
put forward since the end^ of the war. The Soviet Union supported the Declaration 
(a/jSS/1653(}IV,I) ) sponsored by Ethiopia 'and a number of other African States and 
G.dopted at the' sixteenth session of the Genertil i':.ssei.:bl5^ of the Unitecl Mations, 
concerning the prohibition of the use of nuclear and the rm.o nuclear v/eapons r.nd 
providing for the convening of a special conference with a view to the signing of 
an appropriate agreemient* 

Koweverp the efforts of a num.ber of States to convene such a conference and to 
ensure the solution of this problem, met vfith the OT:?position of the United Ste.tes 
and some other :/estern Powers, The United States and other v7estern Pov/ers ado'pted 
a nega.tive attitude towards this idea. At the sixteenth session of the United 
Nations' Genere.l i-.ssem:bly they voted against the adoxotion of a declaration on the 
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prohibition of the use of nuclear and thermo-nuclear weapons. The same attitude 
is also being taken by the NATO Powers in the Eighteen-Nation Committee. The 
question arises^ why are the vV'estern Powers preventing the implementation of the 
proposal to prohibit the use of nuclear weapons? Some light on this position of the 
Western Powers is shed by the testimony of the Secretary of Defense of the United 
States, Mr. McNamara, in a Sub-Committee of the United States Congress on defence 
appropriations^, in which he openly declar.ed the intention of the United States to 
use nuclear weapons in any situation, in any place, whenever it should see fit. 
That testimony was published on 14 May 1965. 

Since the proposals for the prohibition of nuclear weapons and their use are 
rejected by the vfestern Powers, and in order to break the deadlock in regard to the 
solution of the question of nuclear disarmament and the consequent elimination 
of the threat of a nuclear war, the Soviet Government declared its readiness to 
assiome immedipvtely an obligation not to be the first to use nuclear weapons, 
provided that the other nuclear Powers do likewise (ENDC/l67, p. 3). Acceptance 
of this proposal by the nuclear Powers would be a substantial contribution towards 
normalizing the international situation. 

The United States tries to coxmter the Soviet proposal for the prohibition 
of nuclear weapons together with the discontinuance of their production and the 
destruction of all stocks of such weapons by proposing a ha^lt in the production 
of fissionable materials for use in weapons together with the simultaneous 
destruction by the United States and the Soviet Union of a certain quantity of these 
materials, removed from atomic bombs (ENDC/l 20) . As we all heard today, the 
statement of the United States representative, Mr. Foster, was devoted to this 
subject. It is not difficult to see, however, that, taken by themselves in 
isolation from the prohibition and destruction of nuclear weapons, the United States 
proposals for a halt in the production of fissionable materials cannot in any 
substantial way have an effect on the elimination of the threat of a nuclear war, 
although Mro Poster tried today to prove the contrary. 
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According to the calculations of scientists^ there ..has now already been 
accumulp.ted in the world such an amount of nuclear explosives as would be quite 
sufficient to destroy every living thing on this planet ijany, tines over. Therefore 
the ir.ere discontinuance of production of fissionable materials will not be of any 
use in regard to eliminating this threats The very raising of the question causes 
us to think^ and even to be firmly, convinced, that it is due to over-production 
of nuclear material s^ and that further production is ^already meeting with practical 
difficulties arising froo the redundancy — the over-saturatiou^ I would say — of 
such materials* 

The United States proposal for a demonstrated destruction by the Soviet Union 
and the United States of a determined quantity of nuclear weapons (ii]NL)C/l65) does 
not introduce anything new^ not to mention the fact that such a measure would not 
reduce the arsenals of the nuclear Pov/ers to any substantial extent. Its 
implementation woidd merely amount in practice to getting rid of stocks of 
obsolescent models of nuclear weapons and replacing them by more perfected types. 
Indeed*,, the old m-odels of nuclear weapons are appeirently -unneeded. They will have 
to be removed from the arsenals- in any case and dOvStroyed in one v/ay or another. For 
this reason the United States proposal would not lead in practice to nuclear 
disarmxamento 

In conclusion we should like to stress that, in order to put an end to the 
threat of a nuclear war and to the nuclear arms race, the Soviet G-overnment proposes 
that the nuclear Powers consider, the question of the immediate implemiOntation of a 
programme relating to nuclear disarmament. Such disa,rmament, as we have pointed out, 
should provide for the destruction under proper international control of all stocks 
of nuclear weapons accumulated by the States, the prohibition of their production, 
the complete destruction of all nuclear weapon delivery vehicles and the prohibition 
6f their production, the elimination of m.ilitary bases on foreign territories and 
other m.easures. Only such measures, and not the removal ofm.erely a few atomic 
and hydrogen bombs from the huge stocks accumulated by States, c<an rid the peoples 
of the world of the threat of a nuclear v/ar. 

iin agreem.ent on the implementation of measures aimed at removing the threat 
of a nuclear war and opening the way to the complete prohibition and destruction 
of nuclear weapons would be an important m.ile stone in the struggle to strengthen 
peace • ^ 
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Mro CAViiLLETTI (Italy) ( translati on from Prench); I should like to make 
a brief remark at this point. The representative of the Soviet Union, Mr. Roshchin, 
has made an extremely long and detailed statement in which he has dealt solely with 
political problems o His speech was in clear contrast with the previous statement 
made by the United States delegation. v/hcreas Mr. Foster gave us a concrete and 
precise accoxmt of certain predominantly material measures of immiediate disarmament, 
the re-presentative of the Soviet Union brought the Committee back to solely political 
considerations most of which will obviously call for some kind of rejoinder on our 
pa>rto AS, however, such rejoinder v/ill necessarily be quite a long one, we shall 
have to study the text of Mr. lioshchin's statement, and I should like to defer such 
remarks to a later meeting. 

Nevertheless, I should like to comment very briefly on the question of the 
banning of tests* Mr. Roshchin spoke of certain v/estern proposals which, he claims,, 
the 7/estern Powers have withdrawn and o.re therefore no longer valid. I do not 
know exactly which proposals Mr. Roshchin had in mind. He quoted certain American 
experts, but without specifying which proposals he was thinking of in particular. 
He criticized such a practice j and indeed, if the situation was as he depicted, it 
was certainly deserving of criticism. 

But here I should like to ask whether the Soviet delegation still considers as 
valid all the proposals it has put forward so far on the prohibition of tests. It 
will be remembered that, the Soviet delegation at one time proposed — or at any 
rate agreed to — three annual inspections in connexion with phenomena v^hich might 
be regarded as caused by nuclear te'sts. In his statement Mr. Roshchin omitted to 
mention this Soviet proposal and gave the Comxmittee no inkling whether it is now no 
donger valid, as appears to be the case (l refer to certain statements made in 
previous years by the Soviet delegation), or Y/hether, on the contrary, it remains 
valid and may still be discussed in this Committee. I trust that Mr. Roshchin will 
be good enough to enlighten us on this matter at one of our forthcomxing meetings • 
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Mr, LAHODA (Czechoslovakia): I have asked to speak in order to thank 
Mr, j?oster for welcoming nie to this Committee • 

The Conference decided to is sue the follo wing conniimique ; 

^'The Conference of the Eighteen-^Nation Coonittee on Disarmament today held 
its 256th x:>lenary meeting in the Palais des Nations, Geneva, under the 
Chairmanship of KoEo Ambassador A, Correa do Lago, representative' of Brazil. 

''Statements were m^ade by the representatives of Sweden, the United States, 
the Soviet Union a.nd Italy o 

"The delegation of the United States submitted a 'Jorking Paper on an 
Inspection Method for Verifying the Status of Shutdown Plutonium Production 
Reactors" o-^ 

"The next m^eeting of the Conference will be held on Tuesday, 19 i-^pril 1966, 
at 10o30 aoffio" 

The meeti ng rose at 4,43 p»m. 



\J Circulated as document ENi)C/l74. 



